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While the book is, in the first place, a political and sociological study, it is 
incidentally also of great interest to the geographer through these manifold 
ways in which ethnological conditions are shown to influence the march of 
affairs. For this reason it may almost be called a geography of man in India, 
and it ought to be found by many a valuable supplement to the current books of 
a more strictly geographical character on that interesting country. 

Martha K. Genthe. 

Tramps in Dark Mongolia. By John Hedley, F.R.G.S. xii and 348 pp., 
illustrations and map. T. Fisher Unwin, London, 1910. 12s. 6d. 

The wanderings of Mr. Hedley, were really within the confines of China 
proper, as they were in the northeast of the Pechili Province, north of the Great 
Wall and of the railroad from Tien-tsin to Kin-tshou. Most of the region, 
however, is quite inaccessible and almost unknown and he has given an inter- 
esting account of this great district which is blessed with rich resources and 
destined some day to be important. Mr. Hedley is a missionary who in his 
trips was able to converse with all classes of people in their own language and 
thus he secured a great variety of information concerning their mode of living 
and general customs, which are believed to be now about what they were a 
thousand years before the Christian era. Studying both Christians and Mon- 
gols on the borderland where the two races meet he found that their Govern- 
ment is very bad, that the authorities at Peking give little attention to their 
well-being and that brigands and oppression are wide-spread. He believes 
that in the course of the development of minerals and railroads, prosperity will 
come to this outlying part of China, which has great possibilities of growth and 
enrichment. One of the advantages of the book is that this earnest missionary 
is well informed as to the history of the country and its people, so that he tells 
us what has happened at various places and correlates the landscape with the 
events that once influenced half the world. The book fills most adequately a 
gap in our acquaintance with China. 

Tent Life in Siberia. Adventures among the Koraks and other tribes in Kam- 
chatka and Northern Asia. By George Kennan. xix and 482 pp. , 32 illustra- 
tions and maps. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1910. $2.50. 
This is the book that made Mr. Kennan well known in 1870, when it was 
published. In the forty years since then the book has never been out of print, 
nor ceased to find readers. This long demand has encouraged the author to 
issue a revised, illustrated and much enlarged edition. The present volume 
contains over 15,000 words of new matter, including the incidents and adven- 
tures of a winter journey overland from the Okhotsk Sea to the Volga River, a 
sleigh ride of more than 5,000 miles. A large number of the views are from 
photographs taken by recent explorers. 

Studies in Galilee. By Ernest W. Gurney Masterman. With a preface by 
George Adam Smith, xv and 154 pp., maps and 32 illustrations. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1909. $1. 

Dr. Masterman is familiar with Galilee, has labored for sixteen years or so 
in the East and his papers on the history and geography of the Holy Land are 
regarded as authoritative. Few scholars have his knowledge of the recent his- 
tory of Palestine and of the life of its people. Geographers will be interested 
to know that in these pages they will find a lucid account of the Galilee of to- 
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day, of the character of its inhabitants, of the industries in which they are en- 
gaged and of the position in history that the country occupies. His work also 
includes discussions of disputed opinions as to the position of localities or ob- 
jects mentioned in ancient history and descriptions of many of the ancient ruins. 

Across Yunnan. A Journey of Surprises, including an Account of the Remarkable 
French Railway Line now completed to Yunnan-fu. By Archibald Little. 
164 p., map and 16 illustrations. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd., London, 
1910. 3s. 6d. 

Yunnan, until recently the least-known part of China proper, is coming more 
and more into notice. We have now two good books in English on this west- 
ern province. Major Davies published an exceptional work on Yunnan {Bull. 
1909, p. 651), which was the record of four journeys in the province to ascer- 
tain the feasibility of constructing a railroad between India and the Yangtse 
river. The present work was originally written by Mr. Little as letters to the 
North China Herald. This traveller and author died before his letters were 
prepared for publication and his book has been edited by his wife. Mr. Little 
was well known for his long travels in China and his vivid and painstaking 
descriptions of what he saw and heard. His last book contains the first ex- 
tended description written in English of Yunnan from the Tonkin border to the 
Yangtse river; also much information about the French railroad from Hanoi to 
Yunnan-fu opened last year. 

AUSTRALASIA AND POLYNESIA 

Hawaii and its Volcanoes. By Charles H. Hitchcock, LL.D. viii and 
314 pp., 68 plates, including maps, and index. Large 8vo. The Hawaiian 
Gazette Company, Honolulu, 1909. $2. 

The object of this book is "to describe correctly the phenomena connected 
with the discharges of molten lava from the two great Hawaiian volcanoes." 
For this purpose the author has collected and published ( — or re-published, as 
the case may be — ) the records of the known visits to those volcanoes from the 
early explorers to modern tourists. These records constitute 206 out of 289 
text pages of the book. They are preceded by a chapter on the physiography 
of the Hawaiian archipelago, and followed by another on the Hawaiian type 
of volcanic action; an appendix of 15 more pages forms the conclusion. 

It may be questioned whether it was necessary to devote such a large part 
of the book to the collection of all that testimony, most of which has been pub- 
lished before in scientific and other magazines. In this, their original form, 
they have an actual interest only for the scientist, as raw material for the study 
of vulcanism; to him however, they have, with few exceptions, long been ac- 
cessible, and he would care less for a chance to possess them in book form than 
for the conclusions Mr. Hitchcock derives from them. The lay reader, on the 
other hand, can hardly be expected to have that scholarly interest in the mat- 
ter that will enable him to read over again and again descriptions of pretty 
much the same story with all their unavoidable repetition, and will, in his turn, 
skip the larger part of this matter in order to get to the Professor's opinions on 
it. With a few exceptions, therefore, among which the diary of the botanist of 
Vancouver's expedition, Archibald Menzies, deserves especial mention, this, by 
far the largest, part of the book seems a rather superfluous ballast which only 
serves to make the book more bulky and, consequently, more expensive. 

When one buys a book on Hawaii by a noted scientist it is the observations 



